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ONE  OF  HUNDREDS  WHO  WILL  BE  SAVED  IN  THE  FRESH  AIR  CLASSES 


Preventing  Tuberculosis  in  New 

York  City 


THE  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  has  been  increasingly  along  constructive  lines. 
The  organization  and  development  of  additional  fresh 
air  classes  for  anemic  children,  the  campaign  for  additional 
hospitals  for  persons  in  advanced  stages  of  tuberculosis,  the 
agitation  for  better  ventilation  in  the  public  schools,  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  extension  of  an  organized  system  of  tuberculosis 
dispensaries,  effective  opposition  to  a  building  law  which  would 
have  permitted  countless  thousands  of  dark  rooms,  educational 
lectures  and  motion  pictures  in  the  public  parks,  the  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Committee’s  miniature  exhibits  and  special 
tuberculosis  primers,  the  permanent  traveling  tuberculosis  ex¬ 
hibition,  an  extensive  educational  campaign  through  the  wide 
distribution  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instructive  leaflets  and 
pamphlets,  and  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Seals,  mark  the  important 
features  of  the  past  three  years’  work. 


WHAT  OFFICIALS  SAY 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  advance  in  tuberculosis  work  since 
1910  the  Health  Department  says:  “The  last  four  years  have 
seen  many  notable  advances  in  the  supervision  of  public  health 
in  New  York  City.  The  steadily  increasing  interest  of  all 
classes  of  citizens  in  health  problems  has  been  met  by  a  con¬ 
stant  expansion  of  municipal  health  functions  and  a  more  effective 
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organization  of  the  forces  of  public  control  backed  by  increased 
appropriations. 

This  public  interest  has  also  found  expression  through  the 
activities  of  the  many  voluntary  associations  organized  with 
philanthropic,  research  and  preventive  objects.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  such  associations  of  public  spirited  citizens,  a 
municipal  health  department  is  doubly  armed  to  impress  upon 
the  community  the  value  of  the  activities  it  directs  in  the  public 
interests.  There  is  now  a  marked  tendency  for  such  organiza¬ 
tions  to  render  notable  service  by  preliminary  experimental 
work  which  will  convince  the  public  and  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  city  of  the  value  of  new  lines  of  sanitary  supervision.” 


THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES  SAVED 

According  to  the  same  bulletin  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam¬ 
paign  in  New  York  has  begun  to  bear  fruit.  The  death  rate  of 
Greater  New  York  City  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  fallen 
from  2.25  in  1898  to  1.66  in  1912;  in  other  words,  although  the 
population  has  increased  in  Greater  New  York  from  3,272,418 
in  1898  to  5,173,064  in  1912,  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  latter  year  were  8,591,  as  compared  with  7,724 
in  1898,  or  a  saving  in  1912  of  3,052  lives,  jj*-  jg  j||§ 


ARE  NOT  THESE  WORTH  SAVING? 

A  FRESH  AIR  CLASS  GROUP. 


The  Campaign  for  Hospitals 

The  most  important  and  far-reaching  work  of  the  Committee 
has  been  its  campaign  to  secure  additional  tuberculosis  hospi¬ 
tals.  A  thorough  study  of  the  city’s  needs  was  made  and  a 
critical  situation  found  to  exist.  It  was  found  that  thousands 
of  patients  desiring  hospital  treatment  were  unable  to  secure  it, 
and  that  thousands  of  others  equally  dangerous  to  the  com¬ 
munity  were  allowed  to  leave  the  hospitals  to  die  in  their  tene¬ 
ment  homes,  solely  because  the  city  does  not  provide  enough 
beds  for  consumptive  patients. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  New  York  City  has  made 
more  generous  provision  for  its  consumptives  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States,  it  has  as  yet  but  2,721  hospital  beds 
though  the  records  of  the  Health  Department  show  some  40,000 
known  consumptives  of  whom  the  greater  majority  live  in  tene¬ 
ment  houses  where  they  have  neither  means  nor  facilities  for 
proper  care.  Large  numbers  of  these  are  in  immediate  need 
of  hospital  treatment. 


THE  DANGEROUS  CONSUMPTIVE 

Then,  too,  thousands  of  New  York’s  consumptives  are  of 
the  vagrant  class.  They  live  mainly  in  cheap  lodging  houses, 
but  often  in  furnished  rooms  or  as  lodgers  in  the  tenements. 
Careless  in  habit  and  dirty  in  person,  they  spread  infection 
through  the  tenements  and  lodging  houses,  along  the  public 
highways  and  in  public  conveyances.  They  are  as  a  rule 
chronic  alcoholics,  often  degraded  mentally  and  with  little  or 
no  moral  sense.  Finally  the  disease  catches  them.  They 
know  nothing  of  dispensaries  or  physicians  and  care  less.  Some¬ 
times  they  may  invest  in  a  bottle  of  cough  medicine  from  a 
nearby  drug  store;  generally  they  do  nothing,  thinking  they 
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can  “work  it  off.”  They  go  on  this  way  until  the  overtaxed 
body  can  stand  it  no  longer  and,  in  their  own  words,  they  are 
“down  and  out.” 

If  they  are  old-timers  they  know  what  to  do;  if  not,  then 
their  lodging  house  companions  soon  tell  them.  The  word  is 
quickly  passed  around.  They  make  application  at  the  Hospi- 


SHOULD  MEN  LIKE  THIS  DIE  IN  THE  TENEMENTS? 

DISCHARGED  FROM  HOSPITAL  AUGUST  25 - DIED  AUGUST  30. 

(Taken  by  Flashlight). 

tal  Admission  Bureau  and  from  there  are  sent  to  one  of  the 
city  hospitals.  Their  stay  in  the  hospital  is  usually  short. 
They  come  and  go  as  they  please. 

As  part  of  the  study  of  this  situation  it  developed  that  there 
were  admitted  to  the  city’s  hospitals  from  January  1,  1911, 
to  March  20,  1912,  1,851  lodging  house  cases,  1,045  furnished 
room  cases,  1,448  homeless  cases,  and  3,262  “not  found”  cases, 
a  total  of  7,606  cases  that  may  be  termed  “homeless.”  At 
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Metropolitan  Hospital  alone  it  was  found  that  nearly  90  per 
cent,  of  all  those  in  that  institution  were  of  the  homeless  type. 

This  comparatively  undesirable  element  of  society  which 
will  not  benefit  by  the  provision  the  city  makes  for  its  sick 
poor,  using  the  hospitals  chiefly  as  cheap  winter  quarters,  going 
and  coming  as  they  please,  unfortunately  crowd  out  of  the 
hospitals  the  deserving  poor  who  need  this  kind  of  care  most 
and  who  should  be  placed  there  both  for  their  own  sake  and  to 
protect  their  families  from  infection. 


SOCIAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PATIENTS 

There  is  urgent  need  for  more  sharply  defined  policy  in  the 
classification  of  patients  not  only  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
their  disease,  but  also  with  respect  to  their  social  condition 
and  personal  habits. 

In  its  report  on  this  subject  in  1906  the  Committee  declared: 
“The  fatal  error  of  the  present  tuberculosis  hospital  system, 
the  mistake  which  prevents  the  hospitals  being  used  to  any  large 
extent  by  the  class  for  which  they  were  especially  intended, 
that  is,  the  self-respecting  poor,  is  the  mingling  of  all  social 
classes  in  the  same  institution.” 

The  Committee  has  urged  that  all  patients  admitted  to 
hospitals  be  separated  with  respect  to  their  social  and  personal 
condition  into  two  classes,  and  has  also  suggested  the  hospitals 
which  should  be  designated  for  each  class. 

The  first  class  are  the  vagrants  and  incorrigible  patients, 
including  the  majority  of  homeless  consumptives  and  all  of  those 
who  are  persistently  unsanitary  in  their  personal  habits. 

The  second  class  are  self-respecting  persons  of  present  or 
potential  means  of  support,  including  probably  many  who  may 
be  technically  classed  as  “homeless.” 

OVERCROWDING  IN  PRESENT  HOSPITALS 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  of  the  11,000  patients  treated  in 
our  tuberculosis  hospitals  each  year  nearly  45  per  cent,  have 
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to  be  kept  waiting  before  they  can  gain  admission,  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  overcrowded  conditions.  In  the  meantime  the 
disease  is  advancing,  their  condition  is  growing  worse,  and 
they  are  spreading  the  contagion  throughout  the  community. 
The  institutions  are  always  full  and  frequently  patients  are 
prematurely  discharged  for  no  other  reason  than  that  others 
are  clamoring  to  get  in. 

The  overcrowded  conditions  at  the  city’s  largest  tubercu¬ 
losis  hospital,  the  Metropolitan,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  community. 
A  conservative  estimate  places  the  normal  capacity  of  this 
institution  at  about  700.  Yet,  in  March,  1911,  there  was  a 
daily  average  of  953  patients  in  this  institution,  or  36  per  cent, 
more  than  it  was  designed  to  accommodate  normally.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  number  was  greater  than  this.  The 
dark  halls  and  corridors  of  the  male  ward  are  regularly  lined 
with  beds.  Frequently  springs  and  mattresses  have  to  be 
placed  upon  the  floor  to  provide  accommodations  for  all  the 
patients.  The  hospital  authorities  are  in  no  sense  to  be  blamed; 
under  the  law,  they  cannot  refuse  to  admit  patients,  nor  should 
the  financial  authorities  of  the  city  be  censured.  They  have 
been  generous  to  a  degree,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  the  city’s  needs. 

This  overcrowding  is  not  alone  confined  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  but  is  true  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  nearly  all  of 
the  tuberculosis  hospitals.  Under  such  conditions  the  purpose 
of  hospital  treatment  is  largely  defeated.  Patients  are  taken 
from  their  crowded  tenement  homes  only  to  be  worse  crowded 
among  others  as  sick  or  sicker  than  themselves.  This  is  men¬ 
tally  depressing  and  usually  results  in  the  patient’s  becoming 
so  dissatisfied  that  he  leaves  the  institution. 


PATIENTS  ANXIOUS  FOR  TREATMENT 

The  attitude  toward  going  to  hospitals  on  the  part  of  pa¬ 
tients  has  completely  changed  within  recent  years.  Formerly 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  one  could  induce  them  to  go 
to  hospitals.  Now  thousands  seek  admission  and  are  unable 


✓ 


PATIENTS  CROWDED  IN  DARK  HALLWAYS. 

DISGRACEFUL  CONDITIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BECOME  CHRONIC  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL. 

(Taken  by  Flashlight). 
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to  get  in.  This  is  the  result  in  part  of  the  extensive  educational 
campaign  carried  on  by  this  Committee  and  other  agencies 
and  of  the  work  of  the  Health  Department  and  the  special 
tuberculosis  dispensaries.  With  200  Health  Department  nurses 


CONDEMNED  FOR  LACK  OF  HOSPITAL  CARE. 
what  chance  has  this  man  in  three  small  rooms,  two  of  which  are  dark? 

(Taken  by  Flashlight), 

frequently  visiting  the  homes  of  the  thousands  of  tuberculosis 
cases  in  the  city,  urging  the  advanced  cases  to  go  to  hospitals 
and  the  early  cases  to  go  to  sanatoria,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  demand  for  hospital  accommodations  should  increase. 
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An  interesting'  sidelight  is  thrown  on  this  situation  by  the 
replies  to  an  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Committee  received  from 
32  general  hospitals  which  make  no  provision  for  tuberculosis 
patients.  Twenty-three  of  these  stated  that  tuberculosis 
patients  frequently  applied  to  them  for  admission,  but  had  to 
be  turned  away  because  they  have  no  facilities.  The  number 
of  such  patients  applying  to  the  general  hospitals  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  such  reports  as  these:  “Many,”  “large,”  “numerous,” 
and,  in  the  case  of  one  institution,  it  was  reported  that  1,665 
consumptive  patients  applied  during  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
not  one  of  whom  could  be  accepted. 

VALUE  OF  SEGREGATION 

If  all  the  advanced  cases  in  New  York  could  be  treated 
in  hospitals,  two  results 
would  follow:  first,  the 
greatest  danger  of  infection 
to  the  community  would 
be  removed;  second,  the 
Health  Department  and  the 
tuberculosis  dispensaries 
would  be  able  to  maintain 
an  effective  control  of  the 
remainder,  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  their  energies  upon  the 
more  hopeful  ones. 

NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS  TREATED  ANNUALLY 

Notwithstanding  the  needs  of  this  great  city  with  its  40,000 
consumptives,  there  exist  but  *2,721  hospital  beds.  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  institutions,  both  public  and  private. 

During  the  year  1912  the  total  admissions  to  these  insti¬ 
tutions  was  15,403.  Of  these,  9,167  were  discharged  during 

*This  was  so  October  1,  1913,  when  this  report  was  written.  Since  that  date 
330  additional  beds  have  been  made  available  through  the  opening  of  Sea  View 
Hospital. 


A  DANGEROUS  CONSUMPTIVE. 

SHARES  BED  WITH  ONE  OF  HIS  CHILDREN. 

(Taken  by  Flashlight). 
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the  year  and  3,571  died  in  the  institutions.  The  patients  re¬ 
mained  in  the  institutions  on  an  average  only  about  three 
months,  obviously  an  inadequate  period.  Eliminating  dupli¬ 
cates,  altogether  last  year 
some  11,000  different  pa¬ 
tients  were  admitted  to  the 
tuberculosis  hospitals  in  this 
city.  With  but  2,700  beds 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  care  for  all  these 
cases.  About  one-half  of  the 
patients  have  to  wait  for 
someone  in  the  institution 
to  die  or  be  discharged  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  admitted. 

NUMBER  OF  BEDS  NEEDED 

If  the  principle  that  the  number  of  beds  needed  for  con¬ 
sumptives  in  any  community  should  equal  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  from  that  disease  is  applied  to  New 
York  City,  we  should  have  more  than  6,500  beds.  There  are 
unfortunately  less  than  half  that  number. 


BUDGET  CAMPAIGN 

Facing  this  situation  and  recognizing  that  the  care  of  the 
consumptive  poor  is  properly  a  municipal  function  and  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  private  philanthropy,  the  Committee  deter¬ 
mined  to  undertake  a  far-reaching  campaign  to  secure  from  the 
city  a  more  adequate  recognition  of  its  obligations. 

Accordingly,  plans  were  developed  in  the  spring  of  1911  for 
materially  increasing  the  number  of  beds  in  the  city’s  tubercu¬ 
losis  hospitals.  In  a  carefully  organized  movement  support 
was  sought  for  a  bond  issue  to  provide  new  hospitals  and  addi¬ 
tions  for  the  existing  institutions  run  by  both  the  Department 
of  Charities  and  the  Department  of  Health. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  HOSPITALS 
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Pamphlets  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  Committee’s 
studies  of  the  situation,  presented  in  popular  form  with  numer- 
I  ous  effective  photographs,  were  widely  circulated  and  over  a 
thousand  of  the  city’s  most  prominent  citizens  were  enlisted  in 
the  cause  and  asked  to  urge  the  city  authorities  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations,  the  support  of  the  press  was  secured 
and  an  effective  publicity  campaign  carried  on. 


MORE  HOSPITALS  PROVIDED 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign  two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000) 
was  appropriated  by  the  city  authorities  for  the  erection  of  addi¬ 
tional  hospitals.  The  appropriation  provided  for  the  completion 
of  Sea  View  Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  which  will  accommodate 
1,000  patients;  for  the  addition  of  a  new  pavilion  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Hospital,  Blackwell’s  Island,  to  accommodate  112 
patients;  the  addition  of  two  new  pavilions  in  connection  with 
Riverside  Hospital  to  accommodate  160  patients;  and  new 
pavilions  and  shacks  at  Otisville  Sanatorium  to  accommodate 
125  patients. 

Thus  adding  at  one  step  1,300  additional  beds,  an  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent.  With  the  2,700  beds  already  available, 
this  gives  the  city  approximately  4,000  beds  for  tuberculosis 
patients. 

After  a  delay  of  several  years,  owing  to  the  opposition  on 
the  part  of  real  estate  owners,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap¬ 
portionment  has  finally  released  money  for  the  construction  of 
a  contagious  disease  hospital  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  in  which 
provision  will  also  be  made  for  tuberculosis  cases.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  for  securing 
this  money. 

A  public  campaign  was  also  instituted  by  this  Committee, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Health,  to  secure  a 
similar  institution  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  Definite 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  as  yet  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  site  selected  has  not'  been  fully  overcome. 


Work  Among  School  Children 

No  part  of  the  Committee’s  work  has  been  more  effective 
than  its  work  among  school  children.  This  has  been  along 
lines  of  real  prevention.  Not  only  have  fresh  air  classes  been 
started  for  anemic  children  who  as  yet  have  not  been  affected 
by  the  disease,  but  the  whole  question  of  better  ventilation  in 
the  schools  has  been  taken  up  and  material  improvement  se¬ 
cured;  educational  exhibits  and  text  books  have  been  prepared 
and  their  regular  use  in  the  public  schools  established,  while 
lectures  have  been  given  in  the  parochial  schools. 


FRESH  AIR  CLASSES  FOR  ANEMIC  CHILDREN 

In  1909  the  Committee  suggested  to  the  Educational  author¬ 
ities  that  fresh-air  classes  for  anemic  children  be  established  in 
the  public  schools  and  thus  head  off  a  lot  of  tuberculosis  before 
it  got  headway.  The  suggestion  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  by  members  of  the  Poard 
of  Education  and  the  Committee  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
the  medical  and  social  phases  of  the  work. 

Since  that  time  the  Committee  has  devoted  much  of  its 
energies  and  resources  to  the  development  of  this  important 
experiment. 

This  work  should  not  be  confused  with  the  more  widely 
established  work  of  outdoor  classes  for  children  who  already 
are  afflicted  with  this  disease.  New  York  has  had  such  classes 
for  some  years  past.  This,  however,  is  very  different.  These 
classes  are  for  children  who  have  no  tuberculosis,  but  who  are 
anemic  and  run  down,  who  live  in  homes  where  some  member 
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of  the  family  has  tuberculosis  and  who  are  therefore  liable  to 
develop  the  disease  unless  fortified  especially  against  it. 

The  children  are  selected  in  the  following  manner:  The 
physician  goes  through  the  entire  school  class  by  class  and  picks 
out  those  children  who  appear  to  be  anemic.  From  these, 
forty  or  fifty  who  show  the  greatest  subnormality  as  to  weight 
compared  with  their  height  are  selected  for  further  examination. 
The  blood  test  is  then  made  and  on  the  basis  of  its  results, 


FRESH  AIR  RECRUITS  FROM  A  CELLAR  APARTMENT. 

AN  EXTREME  CASE  WHICH  WAS  PROMPTLY  MOVED  AND  CARED  FOR. 

(Taken  by  Flashlight.) 

twenty-five  are  selected  who  constitute  the  class.  Of  the  chil¬ 
dren  thus  selected  a  thorough  physical  examination  is  then 
made  and  the  results  recorded  on  a  card  prepared  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Permission  to  strip  the  children  to  the  waist  is  obtained 
from  the  parents  so  that  a  complete  examination  may  be  made 
of  both  heart  and  lungs.  Examination  is  also  made  at  this 
|  time  for  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils  and  glands  and  defective 
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teeth;  and  the  blood  pressure  of  each  child  is  carefully  taken. 
This  completes  the  first  examination. 

Subsequent  physical  examinations  and  blood  tests  are  made 
of  all  children  in  the  class  during  December  and  April,  and 
again  during  June  just  before  the  close  of  the  school  year;  so 
that  during  the  year  four  complete  physical  examinations  are 
made  and  the  results  recorded.  The  weights  are  taken  each 
week  by  the  teacher  and  carefully  recorded  on  the  charts. 


DAILY  ROUTINE  OF  CLASS 

The  daily  routine  of  the  classes  is  as  follows  with  slight 
variations  in  some  schools  where  different  methods  of  feeding 
are  being  tried:  At  9  o’clock  the  children  are  given  milk  and 
crackers;  from  then  until  noon  the  lessons  are  studied  and  re¬ 
cited,  with  frequent  brief  intermissions  and  regular  breathing 
exercises  at  stated  intervals;  at  noon  the  children  are  given  a 
hot  lunch,  consisting  of  soup,  bread  and  butter,  and  dessert, 
or  a  similar  menu,  which  is  varied  daily;  after  lunch  the  children 
are  required  to  rest  in  their  steamer  chairs  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  They  are  encouraged  to  sleep  if  possible;  in  any 
event  they  must  stay  quiet.  After  this,  lessons  are  resumed 
with  frequent  brief  intermissions  and  at  the  close  of  school  at 
3  o’clock  the  children  are  again  given  milk  and  crackers.  The 
feeding  of  the  children  at  noon  with  milk  and  crackers  served 
twice  a  day  has  cost  the  Committee  about  17  cents  per  day  for 
each  child. 


FEEDING 

How  far  the  physical  improvement  of  the  children  in  fresh- 
air  classes  has  been  due  to  the  fresh  air  and  how  much  to  the 
extra  feeding  has  been  a  much  debated  question.  No  data  of 
importance  on  this  point  has  been  available  heretofore  either 
from  experiments  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  decided  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  which  would 
enable  it  to  determine  this  question.  With  this  in  view  four 
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plans  have  been  tried.  The  first  method  was  that  described 
above,  viz.,  where  milk  and  crackers  are  given  both  morning 
and  afternoon  and  a  hot  lunch  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  the  second  method  the  hot  mid-day  lunch  alone  was  given 
without  the  milk  either  morning  or  afternoon.  In  the  third 
case  milk  was  given  both  morning  and  afternoon  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  brought  their  mid-day  lunch  with  them  or  went  home  for 
it.  In  the  fourth  plan  the  Committee  did  no  feeding  at  all; 
the  children  either  brought  their  lunch  with  them  or  went  home. 

The  Committee  has  also  made  various  “ control”  examina¬ 
tions  in  regular  classes  with  children  of  the  same  type  as  those 


DINNER  HOUR  IN  A  FRESH  AIR  CLASS. 

DINNER  CONSISTED  OF  HOT  SOUP,  SANDWICHES,  COCOA  AND  DESSERT. 

in  the  fresh-air  classes  and  has  fed  such  a  group  who  are  taught 
in  a  regular  class-room,  in  order  to  note  the  effect  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  feeding  upon  similar  children  who  are  not  having  the 
benefits  of  the  out-door  treatment. 

TYPES  OF  CLASS  ROOMS 

There  are  now  in  actual  operation  fifteen  different  classes, 
located  in  all  parts  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  in  school 
buildings  of  every  kind,  both  old  and  new.  Several  distinct 
types  of  class  rooms  are  being  used.  One  of  the  classes  re¬ 
cently  opened  is  on  the  roof  of  a  public  bath  building  upon 
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which  has  been  constructed  a  permanent  class  room.  One  side 

of  this  room  consists  entirely  of  glass  windows  built  in  three 

sections  so  that  they  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  distance  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  On  two 
other  sides  there  are  regu¬ 
lar  windows  opening  al¬ 
most  to  the  floor.  Thus  the 
room  is  practically  an  out-of- 
doors  room  with  provision 
for  protecting  the  children 
from  strong  winds  and  dri- 


A  ROOF  UTILIZED. 


STRUCTU 


RE  ERECTED  ON  CARMINE  STREET  BATHS.  Ving  StOmiS. 


At  Public  School  No.  21  in  Mott  Street  where  a  roof  is  also 
used  a  less  permanent  structure  has  been  provided  in  the  form 
of  adjustable  canvas  awnings.  In  case  of  heavy  downpours 
and  other  very  inclement  weather  it  is  necessary  for  the  class 
to  return  from  the  roof,  so  that  an  additional  class  room  has 
been  provided  for  thp  accommodation  of  the  class  at  these  times. 
This  arrangement  is  also  in  operation  in  Public  School  No.  65, 
Manhattan,  and  Public  School  No.  4  of  The  Bronx. 

At  Public  School  No.  33  located  in  Chelsea  Park  use  has 
been  made  of  a  park  pavilion 
similar  in  constructionn  to 
the  famous  Loomis  lean-to. 

Adjustable  awnings  have 
been  provided  to  protect  the 
children  from  drafts  and 
from  driving  storms. 

In  other  schools  use  has 
been  made  of  regular  class 
rooms.  Very  large  class 
rooms  have  been  selected 
or  else  two  rooms  have  been 
made  into  one  by  removing  partitions.  The  walls  of 
the  room  have  then  been  removed  as  far  as  practicable  and 


A  PARK  UTILIZED. 

A  PAVILION  IN  CHELSEA  PARK. 
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glass  windows  pivoted  horizontally  have  been  put  up  in  their 
place.  This  type  of  room  has  been  found  to  work  with  good 
results  and  may  be  provided 
at  a  small  cost. 

In  Public  School  No.  46  of 
The  Bronx,  which  is  a  new 
school,  a  fresh  air  class  room 
was  laid  out  in  the  architect’s 
plans.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  established  a  stand¬ 
ing  rule  to  construct  at  least 
one  fresh  air  class  room  in 
every  new  school  building. 

In  Public  School  No.  9, 

Manhattan,  upon  the  request  of  the  parents  a  fresh  air  class  is 
being  conducted  for  normal  children.  No  food  is  being  given  and 
the  parents  themselves  furnish  the  necessary  outfit  for  outdoor 
work. 


A  PORCH  ROOF  UTILIZED. 

OVERLOOKING  CORONA  PARK,  BRONX. 


THE  FRESH  AIR  OUTFIT 


The  fresh  air  outfit  consists  of  sitting-out  bag,  sweater,  cap, 
mittens  and  flannel-lined  overshoes.  The  sitting-out  bag  was 
specially  devised  by  this  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  fresh 

air  classes  and  has  been  widely 
used  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  made  of  very 
warm,  soft,  brown  felt.  The 
bottom  is  square  and  is  rein¬ 
forced  with  extra  heavy  felt 
about  one  inch  in  thickness 
to  protect  the  feet  from  the 
cold  floors.  A  detachable  can¬ 
vas  bottom  is  also  provided 
which  insures  against  wear 
and  tear  and  also  serves  as  a 
wind  shield.  The  bag  is  so  arranged  that  it  falls  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  like  a  cape  and  so  provides  warmth  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  These  outfits  are  furnished  by  the  schools  and  are 


A  REGULAR  ROOM  UTILIZED. 

WINDOWS  ARE  PIVOTED  HORIZONTALLY. 
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passed  from  one  child  to  another  after  being  properly  disin¬ 
fected.  Each  article,  of  course,  is  numbered  so  that  the  child 

always  has  his  own 
articles  as  long  as  he 
is  in  the  class. 


RESULTS 

OBTAINED 


The  medical  super¬ 
vision  of  all  these 
classes  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  I.  O.  Wood¬ 
ruff.  The  home  super¬ 
vision  has  been  done 
by  a  paid  member  of 
the  Committee’s  staff 
who  has  also  assisted 
Dr.  Woodruff  in  his 
examinations  and  in 
keeping  up  the  charts 
and  other  records. 

Dr.  Woodruff’s  re¬ 
port  shows  a  marked 
gain  in  weight,  in  nu¬ 
trition,  in  chest  ex¬ 
pansion,  in  mental  ab¬ 
ility,  in  bodily  vigor 
the  fresh  air  outfit.  and  tone,  in  appetite, 

AFFORDING  ANY  DEGREE  OF  PROTECTION.  i  •  1  ,  i 

and  in  sleep  on  the 

part  of  nearly  all  the  children.  The  reports  of  the  principals  of 
the  schools  show  a  marked  improvement  of.  the  children  in  their 
school  work. 

THE  OLDEST  CLASS 

The  class  at  Public  School  No.  21  in  Mott  Street  in  the 
heart  of  the  Italian  quarter  has  been  in  operation  the  longest 
of  any  (since  April,  1910)  and  the  results  here  may  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  all  of  the  classes. 
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This  class  was  in  operation  253  school  days  during  the  session 
1911-1912  and  the  children  were  present  on  an  average  of  235 
days.  The  average 
age  on  admission  was 
ten  years  and  one 
month.  During  the 
school  year  there  has 
been  an  average  gain 
in  weight  of  4.64 
pounds.  A  striking 
point  in  connection 
with  the  gain  in 
weight  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  gain 
during  the  summer 
months  probably  due 
to  home  conditions. 

There  have  been 
marked  drops  in 
weight  during  the 
vacations  at  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Christmas, 
and  other  times. 

On  admission  the 
average  percentage 
below  weight  for 
height  was  11.6.  At 
the  close  of  school  in  the  fresh  air  outfit. 

^  ^  ,  W  .  bag  falls  over  shoulders  like  a  cape 

1911,  it  was  only  7.4 

per  cent,  below  normal.  This  means  that  not  only  did  the  child¬ 
ren  gain  sufficiently  to  keep  up  a  degree  of  nutrition  normal  for 
their  constantly  increasing  height,  which  they  had  not  previously 
accomplished,  but  that  in  addition  they  gained  enough  to  enable 
them  to  cut  down  by  over  one-third  the  malnutrition  from 
which  they  had  originally  suffered. 


CONTROL  CLASS 

A  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  the  children  in  the  fresh 
air  class  with  that  of  similar  children  taught  in  an  ordinary  class 
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room  is  illuminating.  Twenty-seven  children  in  the  regular 
classes  who  were  in  apparently  good  physical  condition  and 
approximately  of  the  same  age  as  the  children  in  the  fresh  air 
class  were  studied.  It  was  found  upon  the  original  examination 
that  as  to  nutrition,  they  were  slightly  over  weight  for  height, 
their  average  being  2.7  per  cent,  above  normal.  Their  haemo¬ 
globin  averaged  87  per  cent.  In  both  these  respects  they  were 
at  the  start  in  much  better  condition  than  the  children  in  the 
fresh  air  class.  The  children  were  submitted  for  a  second  ex¬ 
amination  just  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  and  both  in 
condition  of  their  blood  and  in  their  state  of  nutrition  they 
showed  a  distinct  falling  off,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  shown  by  the  children  in  the  fresh  air  class.  In  weight 
the  regular  class  went  from  2.7  per  cent,  above  normal  to  1.4 
per  cent,  below  normal,  a  loss  of  4.1  per  cent.;  while  the  anemic 
class  gained  4.2  per  cent,  by  going  from  11.6  per  cent,  below 
normal  up  to  7.4  per  cent,  below  normal.  In  haemoglobin, 
the  regular  class  went  from  87  per  cent,  down  to  81  per  cent., 
while  the  anemic  class  went  from  71  per  cent,  up  to  85  per  cent. 

MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT 

When  the  anemic  class  started  it  was  19  per  cent,  below 
grade.  In  June  it  was  but  9  per  cent,  below  grade.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  48  per  cent,  of  the  children  advanced  at 
more  than  normal  rate.  One  girl  was  so  weak  on  entering  the 
class  that  she  frequently  fainted  in  the  class  room.  Now  she 
goes  through  the  day  and  does  her  work  without  difficulty. 
Some  children  on  entering  were  unable  to  go  through  the  morn¬ 
ing  without  losing  all  ability  to  apply  themselves  to  any  subject. 
Now  they  do  their  hardest  work  late  in  the  morning  because 
the  teacher  finds  that  they  can  work  best  then  and  they  are 
always  eager  for  more  work.  None  appears  listless  and  all  seem 
as  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  day  as  at  the  beginning. 

AFTER  ONE  YEAR 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  examination  was  made 
the  second  year  for  the  selection  of  children  for  this  class  all 
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but  two  of  these  children  were  able  to  return  to  their  regular 
classes  and  a  new  lot  of  children  was  selected. 

After  a  year  in  the  ordinary  class,  fifteen  of  these  same 
children  who  the  year  before  had  been  in  the  fresh  air  class 
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were  re-examined.  It  was  found  that  they  had  gained  in  weight 
about  as  rapidly  as  they  did  while  in  the  fresh  air  class;  that 
the  haemoglobin  fell  off  only  about  the  same  as  did  that  of  the 
normal  children  in  the  control  class  who  were  not  outdoors, 
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and  that  they  were  able  to  apply  themselves  to  their  studies 
sufficiently  to  keep  up  the  grade  and  even  made  a  little  extra 
headway. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  effect  of  the  outdoor  class 
is  not  transitory,  but  lasting  and  that  it  has  given  the  children 
the  stimulus  they  needed  to  set  them  on  the  road  to  the  normal. 

CONCLUSIONS 

After  a  careful  study  covering  a  period  of  three  years  Dr. 
Woodruff  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

“  Poorlv  nourished  and  anemic  children  in  the  fresh  air 

j 

classes  gain  in  weight,  haemoglobin,  nutrition  and  physical  tone. 

These  gains  occur  almost  independently  of  home  environ¬ 
ment  and  financial  conditions  of  the  child’s  family.  They 
could  not  occur  with  marked  underfeeding  at  home.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  it  is  at  least  suggestive  that  the  association  between 
poverty  and  the  malnutrition  occurring  in  school  children  is 
not  so  close  as  was  previously  assumed,  and  that  cases  of  extreme 
poverty  with  lack  of  necessary  food  are  not  nearly  so  prevalent 
as  has  been  stated. 

“Fresh  air  classes,  even  without  school  feeding,  can  be  run 
with  advantage  to  the  children  even  though  they  come  from 
poor  families.  Fresh  air  classes  can  be  started  in  communities 
with  the  expectation  of  benefiting  the  children,  even  if  funds 
for  feeding  are  not  available. 

“The  greatest  benefit,  however,  will  probably  be  obtained 
where  feeding  is  given.  We  shall  always  include  in  a  group  of 
children  selected  for  the  fresh  air  classes  those  who  are  poorly 
nourished,  those  convalescing  from  illness  and  those  exposed  to 
tuberculosis  or  with  a  family  history  of  the  disease.  The  nu¬ 
trition  of  these  children,  expecially  the  last,  we  wish  to  raise  to 
as  high  a  point  as  possible,  if  we  can,  to  a  point  beyond  the 
normal.  If  we  are  going  to  obtain  a  proper  measure  of  success 
in  this  respect  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  include  additional 
feeding  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work.  In  the  poorly  nourished 
child  a  poorly  balanced  diet,  with  low  fat,  is  frequently  present 
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and  there  is  not  infrequently  co-existent  more  or  less  distur¬ 
bance  of  carbo-hydrate  digestion  due  to  excessive  amounts  of 
sugar  and  starch  in  the  diet.  In  planning  school  feeding  we 
should  bear  this  in  mind  and  endeavor  to  emphasize  in  our  diet 
the  particular  elements  which  probably  are  lacking  in  the  diet 
at  home.  These  conclusions  are  reached  without  any  reference 
as  to  how  feeding  should  be  provided.  That  is  a  sociological 
problem  which  is  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  report. 

“  As  to  anemia,  the  gain  in  haemoglobin  is  due  to  the  change 
to  the  fresh  air  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  feeding  given. 

parison  of  the  re¬ 
class,  and  of  the 
is  likely  that  our 
tions  during  the 
ency  to  produce 
ered  physical  tone, 
ing  is  the  factor 
most  serious  conse- 
ing  untoward  re¬ 
life.  It  is  to  be 
the  more  recent 
ing  and  ventilation 
some  of  these  prob¬ 
ent  time,  however, 
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SIIE  CAME  AN  OLD 
WOMAN. 


children  now  enjoy,  their  health  can  be  much  improved  in 
school  by  a  marked  extension  of  the  open-window  classes. 
Whether  further  studies  will  show  how  to  prevent  them 
from  running  down  and  becoming  listless  and  anemic  and 
how  we  can  also  build  them  up  indoors,  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  for  the  present  the  fresh  air  open-window 
class  is  the  best  practical  means  at  hand  for  accomplishing 
these  results.  Feeding  or  no  feeding,  let  us  all  urge  its  wide¬ 
spread  adoption.” 

Dr.  Woodruff  adds,  “To  my  mind  the  outdoor  classes  need 
no  defense.  Their  usefulness  and  value  have  long  since  been 
established,  even  if  chiefly  by  means  of  the  intangible  gain  in 
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mental  and  physical  tone  which  is  noticeable  in  the  children. 

“When  I  see  a  girl  who  her  teacher  tells  me  is  listless,  does 
poor  work  and  frequently  faints  in  the  class  room — when  I  see 
such  a  girl  after  a  month  or  two  develop  energy  and  ability  to 
work,  and  go  through  the  winter  without  a  single  attack  of 
syncope,  I  know  the  class  is  doing  her  good  without  reference 
to  weight  and  haemoglobin  determinations. 

“When  a  class  as  a  whole  tells  me  they  have  had  no  colds 
all  winter  long — something  outside  of  the  previous  experience 
of  any  of  them — I 
how  or  other  their 
creased,  and  when 
as  one  did,  that 
coming  in  her  class 
the  end  of  the  day 
give  them  any  hard 
concentration,  i  t 
ing,  and  that  after 
months  their  con- 
changed  that  they 
ively  more  alert  as 
and  took  the  hard- 
fore  three  o’clock, 
we  all  know,  that 
dition  of  these 
edly  improved, 
studies  in  ventilation  will  show  that  we  can  prevent  our  school 
children  from  running  down  and  becoming  listless  and  anemic 
and  that  we  can  also  build  them  up  indoors  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  for  the  present  the  open  window  class  is  the  best 
practical  means  we  possess  for  accomplishing  these  results.” 

During  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Committee’s  fresh  air  class  work, 
and  scores  of  persons  from  other  cities  and  even  from  abroad 
have  visited  New  York  to  study  the  Committee’s  methods  in 
connection  with  its  fresh  air  classes.  In  view  of  this  widespread 
interest  and  the  pioneer  character  of  the  work,  the  Committee 
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will  soon  publish  a  full  report  on  this  experiment,  covering  the 

whole  three-year  period. 

SCHOOL  VENTILATION 

The  Committee  has  also  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  larger  ques¬ 
tion  of  better  ventilation  of  school 
buildings.  Early  in  the  year  1912 
the  Committee  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Board  of  Education  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  to  make  a 
study  of  the  ventilation  of  public 
school  buildings.  Such  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  shortly  after  appointed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

At  the  request  of  that  Committee  the  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  after  investigation  and  conference 
made  a  report  urging  certain  practical  measures.  Among  other 
things  it  was  suggested  that  irrespective  of  the  system  of  venti¬ 
lation  employed,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  all  of  the  windows 
in  each  class  room  and  the  halls  be  opened  wide  between  each 
period  from  three  to  five  minutes,  the  children  being  given 
setting-up  exercises  or  allowed  to  play  in  the  class  room  while 
the  windows  are  open.  More  effective  operation  of  the  various 
artificial  systems  of  ventilation  was  also  urged.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  lower  maximum  temperature  be  adopted  and 
that  inspectors  be  appointed  who  should  visit  the  schools  and 
see  that  these  and  other  recommendations  are  carried  out. 

The  Board’s  committee  after  many  meetings  and  after 
hearing  various  ventilation  experts  prepared  a  constructive 
report  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1912.  This  report  quoted  at  length  from  the 
Committee’s  letter;  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 


PALE,  PITIFUL,  PATHETIC. 
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that  every  specific  recommendation  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  adopted. 

RESULTS 

Some  months  after  the  Board’s 
recommendations  had  been  put  into 
effect,  Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow 
made  a  thorough  study  in  32  schools 
and  discovered  that  “the  atmospheric 
conditions  on  the  whole  were  remark¬ 
ably  good  and  that  the  schools  were 
reasonably  free  from  overheating.’’ 

In  explanation  of  his  findings  Profes¬ 
sor  Winslow  says,  “The  good  results 
obtained  in  the  latter  respect  may 
very  probably  be  due  to  the  valu¬ 
able  report  made  a  year  ago  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  was  followed  by  an  order  of 
the  Board  providing  that  the  temperature  of  the  school  rooms 
should  be  maintained  between  60  and  68  degrees  and  that 
of  the  halls  and  passageways  between  60  and  65  degrees.” 

TUBERCULOSIS  TEXT  BOOK 

The  text  book  on  tuberculosis,  prepared  by  the  Committee 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades,  and  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  1910  was  described  in  our  last  published  annual 
report.  Recently  a  study  has  been  completed  of  the  results 
secured  from  the  use  of  this  text  book.  Most  encouraging 
reports  have  been  received  from  a  large  number  of  principals 
who  say  that  the  use  of  the  book  has  produced  noticeable  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Committee’s  School  Exhibit 
which  is  usually  shown  in  connection  with  this  text  book  reaches 
at  least  36,914  pupils  each  year,  and  that  the  text  book  itself 
reaches  at  least  74,914  pupils.  In  addition  many  thousand 
persons  are  reached  by  the  copies  which  the  pupils  take  to  their 
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homes.  This  wide  sphere  of  influence  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  this  year  school  principals  have  asked  for  58,996  books 
to  be  distributed  to  their  upper  grade  pupils. 

In  1913  the  use  of  the  exhibit  and  text  book  was  introduced 
into  the  parochial  schools;  much  interest  has  already  been 
manifested  in  them. 


Lectures 


Since  its  last  report  the  Committee  has  made  a  special  feature 
of  its  lecture  work.  In  1910  a  staff  lecturer  was  appointed  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  this  work  with  the  result  that  he  has 
given  a  lecture  practically  every  day,  besides  the  daily  lectures 
given  at  the  Traveling  Exhibition.  More  than  275  lectures 
have  been  given;  this,  together  with  184  lectures  at  the  Exhibit, 
makes  a  total  of  459  lectures.  Of  this  number.  335  lectures 
were  given  by  the  staff  lecturer  himself,  the  others  by  physicians 
who  volunteered  their  services,  and  by  other  members  of  the 
office  staff.  The  estimated  attendance  at  the  275  lectures  is 
100,700,  an  average  attendance  of  375.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  of  the  lectures  were  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views, 
and  nearly  11,500  slides  were  used.  Approximately  100,000 
pieces  of  literature  have  been  distributed  in  connection  with 
the  lectures. 


IN  PUBLIC  PARKS 

An  experiment  tried  during  the  summer  of  1911  of  lecturing 
in  connection  with  stereopticon  exhibitions  in  the  parks  proved 
very  successful.  These  exhibitions  were  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  at  their  request  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  staff  lecturer  undertook  the  open-air  lecture  campaign 
in  connection  with  therm  The  average  attendance  here  was 
estimated  to  be  nearly  2,000.  Sixteen  such  lectures  were  given. 
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One  hundred  and  eighty-four  lectures  were  given  at  the 
Committee’s  Traveling  Exhibition,  in  addition  to  the  frequent 
demonstrations  made  by  the  Manager  of  the  Exhibit.  The 
estimated  attendance  at  these  lectures  was  more  than  21,000. 

IN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 

Probably  the  most  effective  lecture  work  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  parochial  schools.  Through  the  co-opera- 


500  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  LISTENING  TO  ILLUSTRATED 

LECTURE  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 


tion  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Catholic  schools  permission 
was  readily  obtained  to  give  stereopticon  lectures  to  the  children.. 
These  have  aroused  a  keen  interest,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  but  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  The 
average  estimated  attendance  at  the  lectures  in  these  schools  is 
almost  500. 
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A  lecture  with  appropriate  lantern  slides  for  use  in  moving 
picture  theatres  has  been  prepared  and  was  used  with  good 
results  in  34  of  the  larger  theatres.  This  lecture  was  read  by 
the  theatre’s  regular  lecturer  as  the  scenes  were  thrown  upon 
the  screen,  and  was  given  immediately  following  the  exhibition 
of  a  moving  picture  film  illustrating  tuberculosis  conditions. 
Literature  was  also  distributed  in  connection  with  these  lec¬ 
tures.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  large  moving  picture  shows 
wrote  that  the  tuberculosis  lecture  met  with  the  best  reception 
of  any  lecture  that  they  had  presented.  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  adopted  this  as  a  stock  lecture  and  it  is  now  being 
used  by  various  preventive  agencies  throughout  the  country. 


IN  HOSPITALS 

An  interesting  departure  in  the  lecture  work  has  been  the  four 
lectures  given  at  tuberculosis  hospitals;  two  at  Seton  Hospital 
and  two  at  Metropolitan.  The  estimated  average  attendance 
at  these  lectures  has  been  300.  The  patients  showed  a  keen 
interest  and  it  is  felt  that  much  good  was  accomplished  in  show¬ 
ing  them  the  danger  of  infecting  others,  and  what  precautions 
might  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

Besides  the  lectures  thus  briefly  described,  others  have  been 
given  at  factories,  clubs,  clinics,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  lodges,  settle¬ 
ments,  labor  unions  and  churches. 


DEFINITE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  all  of  the  lectures  to  accomplish 
something  definite.  An  interesting  example  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  lecture  given  before  one  of  the  locals  of  the  Gar¬ 
ment  Cutter’s  Union.  The  lecturer  had  studied  the  conditions 
under  which  garment  cutters  work  and  was  able  to  point  out 
specifically  some  of  the  effects  of  garment  cutting  in  relation 
to  tuberculosis.  Such  keen  interest  was  aroused  that  at  the 
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request  of  members  of  the  union  the  lecturer  wrote  a  two-column 
abstract  of  the  lecture  for  publication  in  the  Garment  Cutter’s 
Bulletin,  which  reaches  about  15,000  garment  cutters.  It  was 
afterwards  learned  that  a  number  of  other  trade  journals  had 
copied  this  article,  and  that  it  was  also  used  by  one  of  the  New 
York  daily  papers. 

At  a  lecture  given  before  the  Parents’  Association  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  the  interest  was  so  great  that  the  parents 
themselves  started  a  movement  to  secure  an  open-window  room 
in  the  school  for  their  children,  agreeing  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  outfits  themselves.  With  the  aid  of  the  Committee  this 
room  has  been  secured.  The  lecturer  afterwards  learned  that 
one  of  the  mothers  who  was  present  at  this  lecture  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  value  of  light  and  fresh  air  for  her  children  that 
during  the  following  week  she  moved  to  an  apartment  where 
she  could  have  lighter  and  airier  bed-rooms. 


TUBERCULOSIS  DAY 

Both  in  1911  and  in  1912  the  Committee  took  part  in  the 
movement  for  the  observance  of  “  Tuberculosis  Day.”  In 
1911  the  ministers  in  ninety-five  churches,  representing  more 
than  fifteen  denominations,  observed  the  day  by  preaching  on 
the  subject  to  their  congregations  or  to  their  Sunday  Schools. 
They  also  distributed  more  than  63,000  pieces  of  literature  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Committee. 

In  1912  the  day  was  observed  more  widely  than  ever  before. 
Conferences  were  held  with  the  leaders  in  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  short  talks  on  the  Tuberculosis  Day  movement  were  given 
before  a  number  of  the  ministers’  associations,  and  letters  were 
sent  to  all  the  clergymen  in  the  city,  urging  them  to  co-operate. 

The  Secretary  had  an  audience  with  his  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Farley,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  movement  and  wrote, 
endorsing  the  Committee’s  work  and  its  plans  for  Tuberculosis 
Day.  This  letter  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  news  bulle¬ 
tin  and  was  published  widely  throughout  the  country. 
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CARDINAL  FARLEY  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

“I  was  very  much  impressed  last  year  by  the  statement 
you  presented  in  regard  to  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  and 
by  the  splendid  results  which  your  Society  attained  in  check¬ 
ing  this  fell  destroyer  of  human  lives. 


CARDINAL  FARLEY, 

WHO  INDORSES  THE  COMMITTEE'S  WORK. 


“I  have  become  more  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
since  that  time  and  have  followed  with  attention  your  var¬ 
ious  endeavors,  by  lecture  and  exhibition,  to  lessen  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  this  dread  disease  has  had  upon  the  poor  and 
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weakly  of  our  country.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  learn 
that  you  have  been  able  to  decrease  the  number  of  victims 
by  proper  preventive  methods;  to  win  back  many  whom  its 
fatal  touch  seemed  destined  to  destroy  in  the  prime  of  life, 
by  restorative  means;  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  so  many 
by  your  Sanatoria,  and  thus  stretch  out  the  years  of  human 
life. 

“Your  work  must  commend  itself  to  every  human  soul 
as  it  aims  to  free  life  from  an  evil  that  has  blighted  many 
a  family  and  to  destroy  a  source  of  contagion  that  knows 
no  barrier. 

"It  did  not  take  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  past  to 
make  smallpox,  which  had  countless  victims  in  its  day,  al¬ 
most  an  unknown  terror.  This  was  accomplished  through 
local  sanitary  efforts  and  we  may  expect,  if  your  organiza¬ 
tion  can  prevail  upon  all  to  use  personal  sanitary  efforts, 
to  see  the  White  Plague  banished  from  our  midst  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

"The  campaign  of  education  and  regulation  must  con¬ 
tinue  until  all  shall  know  their  duty  and  have  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  push  forward  all  preventive  effort  against  its 
breeding  places,  so  that  neither  occupation,  residence  or 
personal  habit  shall  give  occasion  to  its  development.” 

In  addition  to  this,  Cardinal  Farley  sent  out  in  October  a 
letter  to  all  the  priests  in  New  York  City  urging  that  they  cele¬ 
brate  a  mass  for  the  extinction  of  tuberculosis  on  October  27th, 
and  also  speak  from  the  pulpit  on  the  subject  and  distribute 
our  literature  through  the  parochial  schools. 


FINE  CO-OPERATION 

Of  the  681  ministers  circularized,  254,  or  37  per  cent.,  actually 
replied,  stating  their  intention  to  co-operate  and  asking  for  litera¬ 
ture  to  be  distributed.  To  these  should  be  added  81  Roman 
Catholic  priests  who,  though  not  replying  to  our  letter,  co¬ 
operated  in  the  movement  under  instructions  from  Cardinal 
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Farley,  making  a  total  of  335  ministers  (49  per  cent.)  co-operating. 
It  is  believed  that  a  good  many  others  took  part  in  the  move¬ 
ment  without  notifying  the  Committee. 

The  following  table  shows  by  denominations  the  total  number 
of  ministers  circularized  and  those  co-operating  on  Tuberculosis 
Day  in  1910,  1911  and  1912: 


Denomination 

No. 

Circularized 

1912 

1911 

1910 

OQ 

TL 

c 

Per  Cent. 

Replies 

j  Per  Cent. 

Replies 

Per  Cent. 

Baptists . 

42 

14 

33 

8 

19 

9 

21 

Congregational . 

14 

6 

43 

3 

21 

0 

o 

Episcopalian . 

94 

43 

46 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Jewish . 

107 

34 

32 

14 

13 

22 

20 

Lutheran . 

52 

11 

21 

2 

4 

i 

13 

Methodist . 

69 

19 

27 

10 

14 

16 

23 

Moravian . 

4 

3 

/D 

2 

50 

0 

0 

Presbvterian . 

74 

39 

53 

11 

13 

21 

28 

Reformed . 

35 

15 

43 

3 

9 

0 

0 

Roman  Catholic . 

137 

*56 

41 

17 

12 

11 

8 

Miscellaneous . 

48 

14 

29 

13 

27 

15 

31 

Totals . 

676 

*254 

37 

98 

14 

118 

17 

A  special  edition  of  50,000  copies  of  the  Committee’s  model 
educational  leaflet  “How  to  Avoid  Consumption”  was  printed 
for  use  on  this  day,  but  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted.  The 
churches  distributed  more  than  119,000  pieces  of  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  clergy,  60  mercantile  firms,  employing 
over  500  people  each,  were  circularized  and  asked  to  distribute 
this  literature  to  their  employees  on  some  day  during  that  week. 
Twenty-four  responded  and  distributed  29,590  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Several  moving  picture  shows  also  co-operated,  showing 
a  number  of  health  films  and  distributing  7,300  pieces  of  litera- 

* While  only  56  replies  were  received  from  the  Catholics,  every  priest  in  the 
city  co-operated  at  least  to  the  extent  of  reading  a  letter  on  Tuberculosis  from 
Cardinal  Farley.  Adding  these,  the  total  number  of  the  Catholics  co-operating 
is  137,  or  100  per  cent,  of  those  circularized.  This  brings  the  total  for  all  denom¬ 
inations  up  to  335,  or  49  per  cent. 
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ture.  All  told,  156,490  pieces  of  literature  were  distributed 
during  that  week. 

The  Press  gave  an  unusually  large  amount  of  space  to  the 
movement  and  aided  materially  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  day. 


MOTION  PICTURES  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

EAGER  CROWDS  OF  CHILDREN  WATCH  AND  CHEER  THESE  PICTURES. 


MOTION  PICTURES  IN  THE  PARKS 

For  some  years  past  the  Committee  has  co-operated  with 
the  Department  of  Health  in  its  stereopticon  exhibitions  in  the 
parks.  In  1912  the  Department  asked  the  Committee  to  assume 
the  entire  management  of  these  exhibitions  and  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  results  of  previous  years  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  place  of  lectures  with 
stereopticon  slides.  This  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
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Department  of  Health  and  the  Committee  was  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  schedule  which  had  been  submitted. 

The  films  used  were  the  following:  The  Red  Cross  Seal, 
The  Awakening  of  John  Bond,  The  Man  Who  Learned,  and 
The  Visiting  Nurse.  Besides  these  four  films,  about  eighty 
lantern  slides  were  used  each  evening.  The  exhibition  opened 
with  stereopticon  slides,  about  twenty  being  shown.  These  were 
followed  by  a  motion  picture  which  was  in  turn  followed  by  slides 


A  FREE  MOTION  PICTURE  SHOW  IN  EVERY  PARK. 

AN  AVERAGE  OF  5,000  AT  EACH  TUBERCULOSIS  PICTURE  EXHIBITION. 


and  films  alternately.  Special  slides  were  also  used,  such  as 
“This  exhibition  is  run  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis”;  “This  exhibition 
is  given  to  show  what  tuberculosis  is  and  how  to  cure  and  pre¬ 
vent  it”;  “Don’t  fail  to  get  one  of  the  pamphlets  which  the 
boys  are  giving  out  through  the  crowd”;  and  frequently  a  slide 
with  the  legend,  “More  moving  pictures  coming.”  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  moving  pictures  were  received  with  considerable 
demonstration  of  interest.  Children  would  frequently  cry  out 
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with  delight  and  toss  their  hats  in  the  air  when  the  pictures 
began  and  would  give  frequent  evidence  of  approval  as  they 
progressed. 

Boys  passed  through  the  crowd  as  the  pictures  were  being 
shown,  giving  out  the  pamphlet  “How  to  Avoid  Consumption.” 

The  first  exhibition  was  given  in  Mt.  Morris  Park  and  a 
huge  crowd,  at  least  six  thousand  persons,  was  present.  Men, 
women  and  children  covered  every  available  bit  of  space  within 
observing  distance  of  the  pictures.  The  first  year  there  were 
twenty-two  exhibitions  in  all  with  a  total  attendance  of  105,100 
persons,  an  average  of  4,777  per  night.  The  year  previous 
when  stereopticon  pictures  were  shown  without  the  moving 
pictures  the  attendance  was  but  30,850,  an  average  of  1,928 
per  night. 

In  1913  the  Committee  was  even  more  successful;  twenty- 
three  exhibitions  were  given  and  a  number  of  persons  who  saw 
them  was  122,700,  an  average  of  5,335,  an  increase  in  average 
attendance  of  12  per  cent. 


Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics 


The  record  of  the  past  three  years’  work  in  the  dispensaries 
belonging  to  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics  has  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  new  way  their  importance  as  strategic  centers  in 
the  campaign  against  tuberculosis.  A  steadily  increasing  stream 
of  patients  continues  to  pour  through  the  clinics;  new  cases 
coming  for  diagnosis;  old  cases  resuming  treatment  or  contin¬ 
uing  under  observation  after  a  sojourn  in  hospital  or  sanatorium; 
children  showing  but  the  slightest  suspicion  of  infection,  yet 
because  of  their  environment  and  exposure  to  infection,  needing 
constant  watchfulness  to  prevent  them  developing  into  “cases.” 

Two  notable  facts  should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with 
this  growth;  the  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
which  after  examination  have  been  discharged  as  non-tubercu- 
lous,  and  the  exceedingly  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
treated.  The  significance  of  the  former  is  easily  understood 
when  we  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  ignorance  and  fear 
would  have  combined  to  prevent  the  major  part  of  these  from 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  immediate  examination  and  care. 


CHILDREN’S  CLINICS 

The  Executive  Office  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
records  of  children  treated  in  various  association  clinics  and 
has  assigned  a  staff  nurse  to  clinics  desirous  of  establishing 
special  classes  for  children.  The  results  speak  for  themselves. 
In  1909  there  were  only  two  special  clinics  for  children,  while 
in  1912  there  were  thirteen  such  clinics  and  one-quarter  of  the 
total  clinic  attendance  was  made  up  of  persons  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 
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The  year  1912  witnessed  the  most  notable  expansion  of  the 
field  of  activity  of  the  Association  since  its  organization  in  1908. 

At  the  request  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  five 
clinics  in  Brooklyn  and 
one  in  Queens  have  been 
admitted  to  membership  in 
the  Association,  raising  the 
total  number  of  associated 
tuberculosis  clinics  in 
Greater  New  York  to 
twenty-eight.  The  entire 
city  is  now  covered  by  the 
Association. 

The  standard  of  work 
in  the  individual  clinics 
is  steadily  mounting  and 
increasing  emphasis  is 
being  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  social  needs 
of  clinic  patients.  The  chief  effort  of  the  Association  has 
been  to  foster  this  spirit  of  social  service,  believing  that 
only  by  developing  this  side  of  the  work  can  the  clinics  hope 
to  achieve  the  full  measure  of  their  usefulness. 

Several  interesting  studies  of  particular  phases  of  the  work 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Association.  Under  the  direction 
of  a  special  committee  a  study  was  made  of  cases  of  disputed 
diagnoses.  Based  upon  the  report  of  this  committee  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  by  the  Association  to  the  Chiefs-of- 
clinics  requesting  a  revision  of  all  such  cases.  The  Department 
of  Health  was  also  requested  to  consider  a  further  subdivision 
of  its  files  of  registered  tuberculosis  cases,  and  agreed  to  relieve 
from  supervision  cases  reported  by  the  clinics  discharged  as 
“cured”  or  “apparently  cured.” 

Another  inquiry  has  been  conducted  concerning  the 
records  of  cases  attending  clinics  outside  the  district  of 
residence. 
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The  assignment  of  a  special  nurse  to  the  executive  staff  has 
made  possible  detailed  investigations  concerning  the  home  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  number  of  tuberculosis  cases;  one  having  to  do 
with  cases  failing  to  return  to  the  clinic  after  a  first  visit  and 
subsequently  discharged  for  non-attendance;  the  other  with  the 
home  conditions  of  every  registered  case  in  a  selected  district, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  home  supervision  main¬ 
tained  by  the  tuberculosis  agencies  responsible  for  the  care  of 
these  patients. 

WOMEN’S  AUXILIARIES 

The  organization  of  new  women’s  auxiliaries  in  connection 
with  clinics,  making  in  all  eleven  such  auxiliaries  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  should  aid  considerably  in  the  development  of  the  social 
service  work  of  these  particular  clinics.  The  establishment  of 
a  settlement-resident  house,  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
Bellevue  Tuberculosis  Clinics  for  selected  ‘‘class  cases”  marks 
a  new  departure  in  tuberculosis  social  service  work  as  does  the 
establishment  of  a  Day  Nursery  by  the  Health  Department 
Auxiliary  for  the  children  of  clinic  families. 

Several  new  children’s  tuberculosis  clinics  have  been  opened 
in  connection  with  the  clinics  for  adults,  and  two  additional 
night  classes  have  been  organized. 

The  Association  has  supplied  nursing  service  to  two  clinics 
who  were  unable  to  employ  nurses  and  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  work.  The  assignment 
of  one  nurse  was  temporary;  the  other  was  for  the  entire  year. 


NURSES’  ASSOCIATION 

The  Nurses’  Association,  including  in  its  membership  all 
nurses  working  in  tuberculosis  clinics,  has  held  regular  monthly 
meetings.  The  policy  of  having  a  special  topic  for  discussion 
at  each  meeting  has  been  continued,  an  effort  being  made  to 
keep  the  nurses  in  close  touch  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics. 
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The  close  co-operation  existing  between  the  Department  of 
Health  and  the  Association  has  been  cemented  and  made  stronger, 
as  the  district  nurses  of  the  Department  and  the  clinic  nurses 
came  into  closer  and  more  harmonious  relations.  The  net 

result  has  undoubtedly  aff¬ 
ected  the  clinic  attendance 
and  is,  in  part,  responsible 
for  the  large  increase  previ¬ 
ously  noted. 

Another  feature  of  the  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Health 
Department  has  been  the 
printing  by  the  Department 
of  new  literature  prepared  by 
the  Association,  including 
5,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
describing  in  detail  the  me¬ 
thod  under  which  clinics  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Association 
operate  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  their  re¬ 
lations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  Health  Department;  also 
5,000  copies  of  a  folder  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Co-operate,” 
designed  for  the  use  of  social 
workers  and  others  desiring 
to  refer  cases  to  the  special 
tuberculosis  clinics. 

In  addition  to  this  litera¬ 
ture,  intended  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  Department  has  printed  for  use  in  all  clinics  a  form 
for  medical  reports  on  clinic  cases,  and  a  large  tabulation  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  sanatoria,  prepared  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  displayed  in  the  examining  rooms  of  the  clinics 
for  the  convenience  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

Pin  maps  of  all  the  clinic  districts  have  also  been  prepared 


TEACHING  HYGIENE  AT  HOME. 

FIRST  LESSON  IN  VENTILATION. 
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by  the  Department  similar  to  those  already  in  use  in  the  De¬ 
partment  clinics.  These  enable  the  clinics  to  show  the  location 
of  all  tuberculosis  cases  in  the  various  districts.  These  maps 
were  furnished  the  clinics  at  the  request  of  the  Association  and 
will  doubtless  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  New 
Clinics. 

An  innovation  along  social  lines  made  recently  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  has  been  the  holding  of  social  service  con¬ 
ferences  in  connection  with  its  various  clinics.  These  confer¬ 
ences,  attended  by  representatives  of  charitable  organizations 
and  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  and  the  clinic  physician  and 
nurse,  meet  weekly  to  plan  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  desti¬ 
tute  clinic  patients.  The  resulting  close  co-operation  benefits 
not  alone  the  patients,  but  the  various  social  agencies  and 
clinics  as  well. 


A  NEW  FEATURE 

Another  undertaking  of  the  Health  Department  has  been 
concerned  with  raising  the  standard  of  nursing  service  in  its 
clinics.  In  co-operation  with  the  School  of  Philanthropy  and 
Teachers  College  a  weekly  lecture  course  is  being  given  to  all 
Department  of  Health  nurses  covering  the  technical  work  of 
the  Department,  public  health,  the  general  principles  of  social 
work  and  the  social  aspect  of  municipal  departments  other 
than  the  Department  of  Health. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  now  deal  with 
specific  topics  selected  beforehand,  having  to  do  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  work.  The  discussions  at  the  meetings  have  been  of 
great  value,  and  in  one  instance  when  the  subject  of  day  camps 
was  under  consideration  it  was  thought  sufficiently  worth  while 
to  have  the  papers  printed  for  general  distribution.  The 
Association  is  thus  crystallizing  and  handing  on  the  results  of 
its  five  years’  experience  with  8,000  or  more  patients  a  month, 
with  whom  its  100  and  odd  physicians  and  equal  number  of 
nurses  are  in  constant  contact. 

The  executive  office  of  the  Association  has  continued  to 
carry  on  its  usual  activities;  promoting  co-operation  between 
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the  clinics,  making  special  studies  of  particular  phases  of  clinic 
work,  and  assisting  clinics  to  develop  along  new  lines. 

The  usual  illustrated  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  printed  and  distributed  each  year.  In  response 
to  numerous  requests  for  information  regarding  clinic  methods 
and  organization,  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Standard  Tuberculosis 
Clinic”  has  also  been  prepared  and  printed,  and  1,500  copies 
distributed. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
Association  prepared  an  exhibit  of  its  work  which  was  shown 
at  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Dem¬ 
ography,  held  at  Washington  September  22  to  25,  1912. 


Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  Among  Italians 

The  Committee’s  intensive  campaign  among  the  Italians 
was  continued  throughout  1911  with  success.  For  about  five 
months  the  Committee  had  a  visitor,  going  from  door  to  door 
in  the  tenement  houses  in  the  Italian  quarter,  distributing  edu¬ 
cational  leaflets  and  making  an  effort  to  interest  each  family 
in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  More  than  30,000  families 
were  thus  visited. 


HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  INSTRUCTION. 

IN  AN  ITALIAN  HOME. 


This  door  to  door  visitation  was  carried  on  in  the  uptown 
districts  of  the  new  tuberculosis  clinic  for  Italians  recently 
opened  by  the  Health  Department.  A  deliberate  effort  was 
made  by  the  visitor  to  encourage  attendance  at  this  new  clinic 
and  5,000  special  cards,  giving  the  address  and  visiting  hours 
of  the  clinic,  were  distributed  to  the  families  thus  visited.  In 
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October,  1910,  when  the  visitor  began  her  work  in  this  district, 
the  monthly  attendance  at  the  clinic  was  310;  in  April,  1911, 
when  the  visiting  was  completed,  the  attendance  was  1,187. 

Many  instances  where  the  visits  to  the  homes  proved  helpful 
came  to  the  Committee’s  notice.  One  young  woman  of  twenty- 
eight  who  had  been  six  years  in  New  York,  became  alarmed  after 

reading  one  of  the 
Committee’s  leaflets, 
and  immediately 
called  on  a  private 
physician,  and  then 
at  our  office.  She 
was  examined  at  the 
clinic  and  was  found 
to  have  tuberculosis 
in  an  advanced  stage. 
The  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commits 
tee  was  able  to  secure 
her  a  consular  ticket  back  to  her  own  people  in  Italy  where  she 
was  very  glad  to  return. 

LECTURES  IN  ITALIAN 

Lectures  in  the  Italian  language  have  been  given  in  clubs, 
churches,  settlements  and  with  labor  unions  and  social  organi¬ 
zations.  Italian  physicians  have  responded  gladly  to  the  call 
for  volunteer  lecturers,  while  a  number  of  the  lectures  have 
been  given  by  the  Executive  Secretary.  These  lectures,  usually- 
illustrated  with  colored  stereopticon  views,  have  been  free  from 
technicalities  and  have  treated  the  subject  in  a  popular  way. 
Twenty-six  lectures  were  given,  attended  by  more  than  3,420 
persons.  The  Committee’s  leaflets,  “How  to  Avoid  Consump¬ 
tion,”  printed  in  the  Italian  language  have  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  for  Italian  Immi¬ 
grants  a  series  of  lectures  was  arranged  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Society.  One  of  the  Committee’s  miniature  exhibits  was 
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sent  there  and  the  Executive  Secretary  gave  a  brief,  practical 
talk  to  the  immigrants  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  people 
showed  keen  appreciation  of  what  was  being  done  for  them  and 
at  the  end  of  each  talk  most  of  them  wanted  to  shake  hands 
with  the  speaker  and  express  their  thankfulness.  One  of  them 
one  day  offered  one  dollar  “for  the  very  good  advice  he  had 
received  which  would  help  him  to  save  his  children  from  the 
disease.”  Twenty-two  lectures  were  thus  given,  attended  by 
more  than  1,300  Italian  immigrants.  The  Committee’s  leaflets 
in  Italian  were  also  distributed. 

Translations  into  Italian  have  been  made  of  the  Committee’s 
leaflet,  “How  to  Prevent  Consumption,”  and  also  of  the  Health 
Department’s  booklet,  “Consumption  Cures,”  which  the  De¬ 
partment  has  printed  for  the  Committee’s  use. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  ITALIAN  NEWSPAPERS 

Valuable  co-operation  has  been  given  by  the  Italian  press. 
All  the  Italian  newspapers  have  printed  each  week  news  articles 
sent  out  by  the  Committee.  Twenty-seven  articles  have  been 
sent  out  and  these  have  appeared  simultaneously  in  all  the 
leading  Italian  newspapers  and  weeklies.  They  make  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  some  216  articles  and  cover  about  800  inches  of  column 
space.  It  is  estimated  that  each  of  these  articles  reached  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  Italians. 


Traveling  Exhibition 

The  Committee’s  prize  model  traveling  tuberculosis  exhibi¬ 
tion  again  formed  an  important  part  of  its  educational  campaign. 
It  was  shown  at  twenty  different  locations  on  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares  in  vacant  stores,  the  use  of  which  was  obtained  free  through 
the  interest  and  co-operation  of  owners  and  agents. 


THE  COMMITTEE’S  TRAVELING  TUBERCULOSIS  EXHIBITION. 

SEEN  BY  250,000  PEOPLE  EACH  YEAR. 


The  Exhibit  was  open  to  the  public  788  days  during  the 
three  years  and  was  seen  by  more  than  767,330  people. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Exhibit  as  an  educational  agency  has 
been  greatly  increased.  Eighty  lectures  have  been  given  by  the 
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Committee’s  staff  lecturer  during  the  noon  hour  when  the  crowd 
is  the  largest.  In  addition,  the  Manager  has  given  frequent 
short,  practical  talks  and  demonstrations  whenever  the  attend¬ 
ance  warranted ;  5,560  such  demonstrations  have  thus  been  given. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LITERATURE 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  see  that  every  one  who 
came  to  the  Exhibit  went  away  with  one  or  more  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  pamphlets  in  his  pocket.  The  Manager  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  personally  offered  the  literature  to  practically  every  one  who 
came  into  the  Exhibit.  In  1910  the  number  of  copies  of  publi¬ 
cations  given  out  was  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  attend¬ 
ance;  in  1911-1913  the  pamphlets  so  distributed  exceeded  by 
several  thousand  the  number  of  those  who  visited  the  Exhibit. 
In  actual  numbers,  924,220  of  the  Committee’s  educational 
pamphlets  have  been  distributed  at  the  Exhibit.  These  were 
principally  ‘‘How  to  Avoid  Consumption,"  “How  to  Prevent 
Consumption"  and  “Consumption  Cures." 

That  this  special  effort  to  interest  individuals  has  produced 
good  results  is  shown  by  increase  in  the  number  of  personal 
talks  which  the  Manager  has  had  with  visitors.  A  total  of  8,368 
definite  inquiries  were  answered  in  the  period  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  questions  were  personal  in  nature  and 
often  the  person  was  referred  to  a  tuberculosis  clinic.  Others 
were  asked  in  behalf  of  friends.  Many  inquiries  were  made  in 
one  way  or  another  about  the  fresh  air  classes  for  anemic  and 
tuberculosis  children,  and  other  phases  of  the  Committee’s  work. 


EFFECT  IN  CLINIC  ATTENDANCE 

While  the  Exhibit  was  located  on  125th  Street  a  definite 
effort  was  made  to  ascertain  its  effect  in  making  people  realize 
the  necessity  for  early  examination  and  treatment.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Harlem  Hospital  Tuberculosis  Clinic,  in  whose 
district  the  Exhibit  was  located,  the  clinic  nurses  were  instructed 
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to  ask  all  patients  who  came  for  their  first  examination  what  had 
influenced  them  to  come  to  the  clinic.  In  the  few  weeks  that 

the  Committee  was  located 
in  this  district  thirty-three 
patients  stated  that  they  had 
been  induced  to  come  simply 
by  having  seen  the  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Exhibit,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  numbers  of 
others  visited  clinics  in  other 
districts. 


THE  BLACKBOARD  SIGN. 


During  the  past  year  the 
Exhibit  has  been  renovated. 
The  pictures  have  been  re¬ 
mounted  and  relabelled. 
There  have  been  three  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Exhibit — one,  an 
electrical  device  showing  a 
patent  medicine  bottle  with 
an  advertisement  on  the  outside  which  flashes  at  constant  inter¬ 
vals  from  within,  revealing  in  place  of  the  patent  medicine 
advertisement  a  skull  and  cross-bones.  The  other  is  a  new 
map  of  Manhattan,  showing  the  new-law  tenement  houses 
which  have  been  constructed  in  that  Borough  up  to  January  1, 
1913.  The  Committee  has  also  added  a  large  blackboard  sign 
which  in  striking  form  states  the  reasons  why  the  Committee 
holds  the  Exhibit. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries  made  at  the 
Exhibit,  need  has  been  felt  for  some  system  which  would  enable 
the  Manager  to  readily  obtain  information  on  the  questions 
raised.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  around  a  set  of  reference 
books,  and  so  a  plan  has  been  devised  of  preparing  a  series  of 
information  cards  which  will  deal  with  the  subjects  about  which 
inquiries  are  likely  to  be  made.  Much  care  has  been  given  to 
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a  study  of  the  questions  previously  asked  and  in  preparing 
answers  from  the  writings  of  recognized  experts  in  this  field. 

INTEREST  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  importance  of  securing  the 
help  of  the  Press  in  advertising  the  Exhibit.  Several  papers, 
including  some  Italian  and  Jewish,  have  kindly  loaned  us  their 
columns  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  Exhibit  and  to  announce 


its  location.  Whenever  the  Exhibit  has  been  located  near  a 
public  school,  the  Manager  has  attempted  to  have  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  visit  the  Exhibit  in  groups  of  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred.  This  plan  has  been  successful  in  several  cases 
and  great  interest  has  always  been  shown  by  the  school  children. 

SANITARY  CUPS  DISTRIBUTED 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  manufacturer  of  sanitary  supplies 
over  ten  thousand  paper  drinking  cups  were  distributed  without 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AT  THE  TUBERCULOSIS  EXHIBITION. 

CHILDREN  COME  IN  CLASSES  WITH  THEIR  TEACHERS. 
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charge  at  the  Exhibit,  while  located  at  123  Bowery,  and  494 
Broadway.  A  health  epigram  and  the  Committee’s  address  were 
printed  on  one  side. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  the  Committee  has  been  enabled  to  extend  its  distri¬ 
bution  of  paper  drinking  cups,  of  a  little  different  character 
from  those  mentioned  above.  The  Company  has  furnished  the 
Committee  with  100,000  flat  sheets  of  paper  printed  with  lines 
indicating  how  to  fold  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  individual 
cup.  Appropriate  health  legends  are  printed  on  this  paper,  as 
well  as  the  advertisement  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  In  this  way  it  is  expected  that  thousands  of  persons  will 
be  taught  how  to  make  the  cups  out  of  ordinary  paper. 


VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

During  the  three  years  the  total  collections  voluntarily  placed 
in  the  coin  boxes  distributed  through  the  Exhibit  have  amounted 
to  $1,427.05.  This  has  come  almost  entirely  in  small  coins. 
There  were  only  seven  donations  of  more  than  one  dollar.  There 
were  only  sixty-eight  one  dollar  bills.  The  rest  was  made  up 
as  follows:  50-cent  pieces,  146;  quarters,  1,422;  dimes,  3,514; 
nickels,  7,862;  pennies,  15,005. 

MINIATURE  EXHIBITS 

Four  of  the  Committee’s  Miniature  Exhibits  have  been  used 
during  the  year  in  various  places  about* the  city  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  public  in  tuberculosis  prevention.  Settlements, 
churches,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  displayed  these  exhibits  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to 
twelve  weeks.  Pamphlets  were  distributed  at  the  places  where 
the  exhibits  were  shown,  and  an  effort  made  to  arouse  the  par¬ 
ticular  audience  to  the  importance  of  the  tuberculosis  problem. 
The  Committee  has  found  the  small  traveling  exhibit  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  reaching  a  neighborhood.  The  four  exhibits  were 
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displayed  during  the  year  at  a  total  of  twenty-one  different 
places. 

This  year  one  of  the  miniature  exhibits  was  placed  in  the 
reception  room  of  the  office,  with  the  intention  of  affording  an 
opportunity  to  the  many  people  who  come  in  from  day  to  day 
to  study  the  exhibit  and  learn  something  about  the  Committee’s 
educational  methods. 

There  are  in  addition  to  these  some  60  miniature  exhibits 
furnished  by  the  Committee  to  the  public  schools,  and  ten  now 
in  use  in  parochial  schools. 


EXHIBIT  AT  WASHINGTON 

A  special  exhibit  of  the  Committee’s  work  in  connection  with 
the  fresh  air  classes  was  prepared  and  exhibited  in  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography. 


Publications 


Much  time  and  study  has  been  given  to  developing  a  stand¬ 
ard  set  of  publications  for  popular  educational  use.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  using  for  some  time  two  leaflets  which  have 
proved  very  effective  and  which  have  been  copied  widely  through¬ 
out  the  country.  These  are  “How  to  Avoid  Consumption”  and 
“How  to  Prevent  Consumption.”  The  Committee  has  also 
distributed  widely  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Consumption  Cures,” 
originally  prepared  by  the  Health  Department  and  recently 
revised  by  this  Committee.  This  pamphlet  has  been  printed 
for  the  Committee  by  the  Health  Department.  The  Committee 
also  has  a  little  pledge  card  in  two  colors  which  contains  the 
following  simple  creed:  “I  believe  in  Health,  in  Fresh  Air,  in 
Preventing  Tuberculosis”;  then,  under  the  heading  “I  Agree,” 
are  enumerated  eight  simple  things  which  may  be  done  by 
every  person  as  sanitary  precautions  and  as  means  of  preventing 
tuberculosis. 

The  largest  channel  for  the  distribution  of  literature  has 
been  the  Committee’s  Traveling  Exhibit.  In  the  past  three 
years  a  total  of  924,220  pamphlets  were  given  out  to  the  people 
who  attended. 

Through  the  churches  on  Tuberculosis  Day,  1911,  63,135 
pamphlets  were  distributed;  in  1912,  the  number  was  119,600, 
making  a  total  of  182,735  for  the  two  years. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  New  York  Public  Library 
in  1911  to  distribute  50,000  circulars  through  its  various  branches. 
For  this  purpose  a  special  edition  of  the  circular  “How  to  Avoid 
Consumption”  was  printed.  On  the  back  of  this  leaflet  was  a 
statement  that  books  on  tuberculosis  could  be  found  in  the 
library.  The  distribution  of  these  circulars  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  use  of  the  books  on  tuberculosis. 
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In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Tuberculosis  Day  in 
both  years,  all  department  stores  and  factories  in  the  city 
employing  more  than  500  people  were  circularized  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  requesting  them  to  distribute  educational  leaflets  among 
their  employees.  In  addition,  the  moving  picture  theatres  were 
asked  to  co-operate  by  giving  out  tuberculosis  literature  to  all 
attendants  on  a  certain  day.  In  these  ways  72,740  pamphlets 
were  distributed. 

The  lecture  campaign  conducted  by  the  Committee  was 
another  valuable  means  of  distribution.  In  the  three  years  a 
total  of  approximately  100,000  pieces  of  literature  were  given 
out  to  people  who  attended  lectures  on  tuberculosis. 

At  the  park  motion  picture  shows,  given  during  the  summer 
of  1913,  boys  passing  through  the  crowd  distributed  137,200 
copies  of  “How  to  Avoid  Consumption." 

An  effective  means  of  reaching  the  public  through  educa¬ 
tional  leaflets  was  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  street  car  transfers. 
During  the  months  from  April  to  November,  1912,  inclusive, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railway  Company, 
a  notice  was  printed  on  the  back  of  the  transfers,  saying  that 
the  Committee  would  send  free  pamphlets  on  tuberculosis  to 
any  one  who  sent  in  a  postal  requesting  it.  In  the  eight  months 
in  which  this  advertisement  was  run  requests  for  literature  by 
postal  were  received  from  449  people,  besides  a  great  many  who 
called  at  the  office  seeking  information. 

During  the  past  three  years  a  total  of  1,692,200  pamphlets 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the  city. 


Other  Important  Accomplishments 

There  are  other  important  accomplishments  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  classification  in  any  of  the  previous  chapters 
and  are  briefly  summarized  here. 


FIGHTING  THE  DARK  ROOM  EVIL 

During  1912  the  Committee  played  an  important  part  in 
pointing  out  to  the  community  the  dangers  involved  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  proposed  Building  Code  which  would  have  permitted 
the  erection  in  the  future  of  countless  thousands  of  windowless 
rooms  in  dwelling  houses,  factories  and  various  other  classes  of 
buildings. 

This  Code  failed  also  in  the  startling  degree  to  provide  for 
adequate  open  spaces  in  the  form  of  yards  and  courts  and  if 
it  had  passed,  would  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  numberless 
dark  and  improperly  ventilated  rooms  in  factories  and  other 
buildings. 

A  careful,  detailed  study  of  the  whole  Code  was  made  by 
the  Committee  and  its  defects  from  these  points  of  view  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  printed  memorandum  which  was  given  wide  pub¬ 
licity.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Committee  to  these 
features  and  to  other  defects  in  the  Code  pointed  out  by  other 
citizens,  the  Code  failed  to  receive  favorable  consideration  from 
the  city  authorities. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  COMMITTEE 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  James  Alex.  Miller  the 
Committee  has  recently  been  reorganized  and  a  number  of  new 
members  added.  Permanent  sub-committees  have  been  formed, 
each  working  through  the  Executive  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Committee,  as  follows:  Committees 
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on  Hospitals,  Schools,  -Sanitation,  Industries  and  Homes.  In 
this  way  specialized  interest  in  the  Committee’s  problems  has 
been  secured.  A  programme  of  work  has  been  mapped  out  by 
each  sub-committee  and  all  these  have  been  welded  into  a 
comprehensive  general  programme. 


RED  CROSS  SEALS 


The  Committee  has  for  the  three  years  acted  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals  and  conducted  its  cam¬ 
paign  from  an  office  kindly 
loaned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  in 
the  arcade  of  their  own 
building.  The  general  plan 
of  the  preceding  years  has 
been  followed.  In  1912  the 
Committee  made  an  increase 
in  its  sales  over  the  year 
before  of  36  per  cent.;  its  ac¬ 
counts  were  examined  by  a 

,  red  cross  seal  headquarters. 
certified  accountant,  and  a  committee  is  agent  for  new  york. 

full  report  of  sales  made  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Society. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  CITY  DEPARTMENTS 

We  should  be  extremely  loth  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  have  been  due  solely 
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to  the  efforts  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  has  done 
only  its  part  and  the  results  achieved  have  been  due  to  the 
cordial  and  sympathetic  co-operation  that  has  been  extended 
to  the  Committee  by  the  various  branches  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  having  to  do  with  this  problem,  notably  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  the  Department  of 
Charities  and  the  Department  of  Education.  The  Committee 
has  appreciated  the  opportunity  which  these  Departments 
have  given  to  aid  them  in  their  important  work. 
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PHYSICIAN’S  CARD  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  FRESH  AIR  CLASSES  (reduced). 
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REVERSE  SIDE  OE  PHYSICIAN’S  CARD  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  FRESH  AIR  CLASSES. 
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CARD  FOR  HOME  RECORD  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FRESH  AIR  CLASSES  (reduced). 


V 

M 

V. 

2 
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REVERSE  SIDE  OF  CARD  FOR  HOME  RECORD  OF  CHILDREN  TN  FRESTI  AIR  CLASSES. 
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CARD  FOR  RECORD  OF  PHYSICIANS  LECTURING  .FOR  COMMITTEE  (reduced). 
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CARD  FOR  RECORD  OF  LECTURES  (reduced). 
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Financial  Statement 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1911. 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1910. 

GENERAL .  5,254.89 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  CLINICS.  .  .  .  1,423.23 


Receipts  During  Year: 

GENERAL 

Contributions .  13,129.36 

Miscellaneous .  86.55 

Sale  of  Red  Cross  Seals .  3,502.86 

Trans.  D.  I.  S.  C.— Gen.  Acct .  3,314.89  20,033.66 


ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
CLINICS. 

Contributions .  100.00 

Sale  of  Red  Cross  Seals .  5,000.00 

Trans,  from  C.  P.  T.  Acct.  for  adminis¬ 
trative  exp .  1,377.80  6,477.80 


Disbursements  During  Year: 

GENERAL 

Salaries  and  Wages .  10,758.35 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Messenger.  .  131.32 

Transportation  &  Express .  198.98 

News,  Directories,  etc .  30.93 

Stationery  and  Printing .  2,575.24 

Postage  and  Delivery .  298.29 

Furniture,  Fittings,  Repairs .  262.99 

Sundry .  42.67 

Rent .  974.80 

Exhibits .  2,252.09 

Lectures .  548.64 

Fresh  Air  Classes .  1,952.50 

Italian  Committee .  1,902.28 


21,929.08 

Transfer  to  Association  of  Tuberculosis 

Clinics  for  administrative  expense. .  1,377.80  23,306.88 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
CLINICS. 

Salaries  and  Wages .  2,700.00 

Transportation  and  Express .  13.45 

Stationery  and  Printing .  308.08 

Postage  and  Delivery .  159.15 

Furniture,  Fittings  Repairs .  1.20 

Sundry .  3.75 

Salaries  of  Red  Cross  Nurses .  1,957.70  5,143.33 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1911. 

GENERAL .  1,981.67 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

CLINICS .  2,757.70 


6,678.12 


26,511.46 

33,189.58 


28,450.21 


4,739.37 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1912. 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1911: 

GENERAL .  1,981.67 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

CLINICS .  2,757.70  4,739.37 


Receipts  During  Year: 
GENERAL 

Contributions . 

Miscellaneous . 

Sale  of  Red  Cross  Seals. 


7,705.38 

5.75 

8,767*43  16,478.56 


ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
CLINICS 

Contributions .  100.00 

Miscellaneous .  6.50 

Transfer  from  C.  P.T .  1,806.36  1,912.86  18,391.42 


Disbursements  During  Year: 

GENERAL 

Salaries  and  Wages .  5,325.43 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Messenger .  6.45 

Transportation  and  Express .  201.37 

News,  Directories,  etc .  11.48 

Stationery  and  Printing .  1,403.36 

Postage  and  Delivery .  191.48 

Furniture,  Fittings,  Repairs .  188.50 

Sundry .  10.19 

Storage .  188.50 

Exhibits .  2,775.14 

Lectures .  150.69 

Fresh  Air  Classes .  4,418.05 

Italian  Committee .  12.96 


23,130.79 


14,883.60 

Transferred  to  Association  of  Tuberculo¬ 
sis  Clinics .  1,806.36 


16,689.96 


ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 


CLINICS 

Salaries  and  Wages .  3,610.15 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Messenger .  6.35 

Transportation  and  Express .  132.25 

Stationery  and  Printing .  484.87 

Postage  and  Delivery .  187.20 

Furniture,  Fittings,  Repairs .  66.29 

Sundry .  8.45 

Salaries  of  Red  Cross  Nurses .  175.00 


4,670.56  21,360.52 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1912: 

GENERAL .  1,770.27 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

CLINICS .  .  1,770.27 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1913. 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1912: 

GENERAL . ....  1,770.27 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

CLINICS .  .  1,770.27 


Receipts  During  Year: 
GENERAL 


Contributions . 

12,809.56 

Miscellaneous . 

65.70 

Sale  of  Red  Cross  Seals . 

13,214.75 

26,090.01 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

CLINICS 

Miscellaneous . 

20.50 

Transfer  from  C.  P.  T . 

4,554.24 

4,574.74 

30,664.75 

32,435.02 

Disbursements  During  Year: 

GENERAL 

Services . 

6,160.17 

Transportation  and  Express . 

359.61 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Messenger . 

10.16 

News,  Directories,  etc . 

8.29 

Stationery  and  Printing . 

1,467.97 

Postage  and  Delivery . 

234.60 

Furniture  and  Fittings . 

140.90 

Sundry . 

14.06 

Storage . 

119.25 

Exhibits . : . 

3,369.95 

Lectures . 

144.31 

Fresh  Air  Classes . 

3,367.80 

15,397.07 

Transfer  to  Association  of  Tuberculosis 

Clinics  for  administrative  expense. . 

4,554.24 

Transfer  to  D.  I.  S.  C . 

4,825.65 

24,776.96 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

■ 

CLINICS 

Services . 

3,900.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Messenger . 

12.51 

Transportation  and  Express . 

50.55 

Stationery  and  Printing . 

427.01 

Postage  and  Delivery . 

172.62 

Furniture,  Fittings.  Repairs . 

6.30 

Sundry . 

5.75 

4,574.74 

29,351.70 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1913: 

GENERAL . 

3,083.32 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

CLINICS . .  .  3,083.32 


COMMITTEE 


James  Alex.  Miller,  M.D. 

Chairman 
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John  A.  Kingsbury 
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Ernst  J.  Lederle 
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Henry  M.  Leipziger 
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Alfred  Meyer,  M.D. 

John  J.  Murphy 
Mrs.  James  E.  Newcomb 
W.  Frank  Persons 
Henry  Phipps 
E.  Guernsey  Rankin,  M.D 
Antonio  Stella,  M.D. 

W.  G.  Thompson,  M.D. 

E.  L.  Trudeau,  M.D. 
Lawrence  Veiller 
B:  H.  Waters,  M.D. 

Linsly  R.  Williams,  M.D. 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow 


Lawrence  Veiller 

Director 

Frank  H.  Mann 

Secretary 

R.  N.  Whaley 
Asst.  Secretary 


staff 

F.  Elisabeth  Crowell 

Exec.  Sec.  Ass’n  Tuberculosis  Clinics 

Isabel  E.  Sanders 

Supervisor  Fresh  Air  Classes 

D.  E.  Breed 

Manager  of  Exhibition 


